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WORKING WOMEN 

WAR TO DISRUPT UNIONS 

WORLD ECONOMIC CONFERENCE DS 
CHECK INJUNCTION EVIL 

BATTLE TO SMASH TRADE UNIONS 
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California in Pictures 


EAUTIFUL Yosemite Valley 


... snow-capped Mount Shasta 
... age-old redwoods. . . historic 
Donner Lake... are but a few of 
the incomparable scenic beauties 
that reveal the richness of Califor- 
nia’s Natural background. 

It has been the pleasure of The 
Emporium to compile a portfolio 
containing thirty magnificent 
views of California . . . knowing 
that Californians will be interested 
in seeing their land of sunshine and 
happiness so artistically portrayed. 

Those desiring a collection of 
pictures depicting the unequalled 


grandeur 


of California’s 


play- 


ground will be delighted with this 


portfolio for 35c. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Labor Council Directory 
Labor Council meets every Friday at 
8 p.m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Secretary's office and head- 
quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 

Executive and Arbitration Committee 

meets every Monday at 7:30 p.m. Label 

Section meets first and third Wednes- 

days at 8 p.m. Headquarters telephone 

—Market 56. 

(Please notify Clarion of any change.) 
Bee ee ewe wee ow ee eee He 
Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays during Febru- 

ary. March, April and October, 49 Clay. 
Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Lahor Temple. 

Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No. 104— 
Meet Fridays, 224 Guerrero. 
Auto and Carriage Painters—Meet 

hursdays, 200 Guerrero. 

Auto Mechanics No. 1305—Meet Tuesdays, 8 p. m., 
108 Valencia. 

Bageage Messengers—Meet 2nd Monday, 60 Mar- 
ket. Sec., Robert Berry, 1059 56th St., Oakland 

Bakers No. 24—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays 
Labor Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, 112 Valencia. 

Barbers No. 148—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 
112 Valencia. 

Brewery Wagon Drivers—Meet 3rd Friday, Labor 
Temple. 

Bill Posters—B. Brundage, Sec., 505 Potrero Ave. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays. Laber Temple. 

Boilermakers No. 6—Meet 2nd and 
days, Labor Temple. 


Ist and 3rd 


4th Thurs- 


Bookbinders—Office, room 804, 693 Mission 
3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 


293—Meet 3rd Tuesday, 


Meet 


Bottlers No. 
Temple. 


Labor 


Boxmakers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 
days. 


Brewery Workmen No. 
Labor Temple. 


T—Meet 3rd Thursday,, 


Butchers No. 115—Meet Wednesday, Labor Tem- 
Die. 


Butchers No. 508—Meet Ist and 3rd Fridays, 
Masonic Hall, Third and Newcomb Sts. 


Cemetery Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Laber Temple. 


Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 8rd Thursdays, Econ- 
omy Hall, 143 Albion Ave, 


Chauffeure—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 113 
Valencia, 

Commercial Telegraphers—420 Clunie Bldg. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursdays at 
8:30 p.m., 8rd Thursday at 2:30 p.m., 1164 
Market. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 
Cracker Bakers No. 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Packers’ Auxiliary—Meet 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Draftsmen No. 11—Sec.. Ivan Flamm, 
Anza. Meet Ist Wednesday, Labor Temple. 

Dredgemen No. 898—Meet ist and 3rd Sundays, 
105 Market. 

Electrical Workers No. 
Valencia, 

Electrical Workers No. 6 —Meet Wednesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 


Electrical Workers 537, Cable Splicers. 

Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays. 
Labor Temple. 

Elevator Constructors 
and 3rd Fridays, 200 Guerrero. 

Federal Employees No. 1—Office. 146 Pacific 
Building. Meet Ist Tuesday, 414 Mason. 

Federation of Teachers No. 61—Meet 2nd Mon- 
day, Room 227, City Hall. 


Ferryboatmen’s Union—219 Bacon Building, Oak- 
land. 

Garage Employees—Meet 
Labor Temple. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Garment Workers No, 131—Meet Ist Thursday 
at 5:15 p. m., 3rd Thursday at 8 p. m., Labor 
Temple. 

Glove Workers—Meet ist Tuesday, Labor Temple. 


Grocery ('erks—-Meet 1st Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple 
Hatte:s No. 23—Sec., Jonas Grace, 178 Flood Ave. 


Ice Drivers—Sec., V. Hummel, 8532 Anza. Meet 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Iron, Steel and Tin Workers—Meets Ist and 8rd 
Tuesday, Metropolitan Hall, So. 8. F. 

Janitors No. 9—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Jewelry Workers No. 36—44 Page. 

Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8—1212 Market. 

Label Section—Meets ist and 3rd Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 


Labor Council—Meets Fridays, Labor Temple. 


Laundry Drivere—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays. 
Laber Temple. 


125—Meet 3rd Monday, 


Ist and 3rd 


3400 


151—Meet Thursdays, 113 


and Operators—Meet Ist 


2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 


Designed by Hale’s for California 
Men and California Weather 


Hale’s 10 Point 
Union Suits 


Discriminating men 
will appreciate the 
solid comfort and 
long-wearing quali- 
ties of these new ath- 
letic suits for year 
"round wear. Featur- 
ing ten points of su- 
periority. It'll pay to 
buy in quantities! 


Men’s Shop, 
First Floor. 


HALE BROS ine. 


Laundry Workers No. 26—Meet Ist and 8rd 


Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Carriers—Sec., Thos. P. Tierney, 
Meets Ist Saturday, 414 Mason. 


Letter 635a 


Castro. 


Lithographers No. 17—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, 273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Machinists No. Wednesdays, 
Temple. 


Mailers No. 18—Sec., C. W. von Ritter, 3431 Mis- 
sion St. Meets 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 


68—Meet Labor 


Marine Engineers No. 49—10 Embarcadero. 

Material Teamsters No. 216—Meet Wednesdays, 
200 Guerrero. 

Metal Polishers—Meet 
Labor Temple. 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 
Temple. 


1st and 8rd Thursdays, 


Labor 


Miscellaneous Employees No. 116—Meet 3nd and 
4th Wednesdays, 131 Eighth 8t. 

Molders No, 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist Friday. 


Moving Picture Operators—Meet 3nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 230 Jones, 


Musicians No. 6—Meet 2nd Thursday, Ex. Board, 
Tuesday, 230 Jones. 


Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays. 
Labor Temple. Office, 305 Labor Temple, 


Patternmakers—Meet, 2nd and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple. 


Pavers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 


Paste Makers No. 10567—Meet last Saturday of 
month, 441 Broadway. 


Photo Engravers—Meet Ist Monday, 
ple. 


Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Thursday. Labor 
Temple, 


Post Office Laborers--Sec., Wm. ’Doxnel) 314 
Steiner St. 


Labor Tem 


Printing Pressmen—Off-e, 431 “Stevenson. 
2nd Monduy, Labor Temple. 


Professional Embalmers—Sec., George Monahan. 
3300 16th St. 


Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednes- 
days, 150 Golden Gate Ave, 


Retail Shoe Salesmen No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 
273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Mects 


Riggers & Stevedores—92 Steuart. 
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Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 
Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Merts Mondays 

59 Clay. 
Sailmakers—Sec., Horace Kelly, 2558 29th Ave 
Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 


Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays. 
3053 Sixteenth. 


Shipwrights No. 759—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs 
days, Labor Temple. 

Shipyard Laborers—Meet lst Friday. 
ple. 

Stationary Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet 1st and 8rd Tuesdays 
Labor Temple . 

Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Steam Shovel Men No. 29—Meet ist Saturday 
268 Market. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3rd Sunday 
Labor Temple. 

Stove Mounters No. 61—Sec., Michael Hoffman, 
Box 74, Newark, Cal. 

Stove Mounters No. 62—A. A. Sweeney, 
Edgerly, Oakland, Cal. 

Street Carmen, Div. 518—Meet 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 
Tailors No. 80—Office, Room 416, 163 Sutter 
Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple, 


Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 

Theatrical Stage Employees—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 230 Jones. 

Trackmen—Meet 4th Tuesday, Labor Temple. 

Trades Union Promotional League—Room 304 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 
Tunnel & Aqueduct Workers No. 45—Sec., James 
Giambruno, P. O. Box 190, Jamestown, Cal. 
Tvpographieal No. 21—Office, 525 Market. Meet 
3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 
United Laborers No. 1—Meet 
Guerrero. 

Upholsterers No. 28—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesday 
Labor Temple. 

Watchmen No. 15689—Sec., E. Counihan, 106 
Bosworth. Meet 3rd Thursday, Labor Temple 


Waiters No. 30—Wednesdays, 3 p.m., 125% 
Market. 


Waitresses No. 48—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednesday® 
at S$ p.m., 2nd and last at 3 p.m, LIT! 
Market, 


Water Workers—Sec., Thos. Dowd, 214 27th 8t 
Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 


Web Presamen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple 


Labor Tem 
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| its Working Women ey 

t By George E. Hooker. Special Correspondence by Mail, International Labor News Service. 

Sonne : 


That wages to all working women adequate to 
cover living expenses and allow some margin for 
dependents and savings, that shorter working 
hours, and that sufficient wages to men to support 
families, are necessary to improve the economic 
status of women in shops, mills and factories and 
to insure their health and happiness as individuals 
in the community, is emphasized by the Women’s 
Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor in a 
pamphlet entitled “Short Talks About Working 
\Vomen,” just issued as bulletin 59 of the bureau’s 
publications, 

After tracing briefly the progress of women 
from breadwinners taken for granted in the home 
to paid breadwinners outside the home, and point- 
ing to occupational shifts as evidencing the desire 
of women to escape from the menial jobs to the 
more pleasant and better paid work, the pamphlet 
then sets forth the standards for the employment 
of women advocated by the Women’s Bureau. 
These standards include, besides clean, well- 
lighted, well-ventilated workrooms and_ service 
facilities such as contribute to the health, com- 
fort, safety and general well-being of the work- 
ers, an eight-hour day and a six-day week, with 
Saturday half-holiday; adequate allowance of time 
for meals; a rest period of ten minutes in the mid- 
dle of each working period without thereby in- 
creasing the working day; no employment  be- 
tween midnight and 6 a.m.; and adequate wages 
fixed on the basis of occupation, not on that of 
sex or race, to cover the cost of living in health 
and decency, instead of a bare existence, and to 
aMow for dependents and not merely for the 
individual. 

To what extent these standards—offered by the 
bureau as suggestions to employers—are to be 
found in actual practice has been fairly determined 
through studies made in a number of states. In 
fourteen states, for example, the Women’s Bureau 
has investigated the earnings received by women 
in industrial occupations, and in only one state, 
and there in a peak year, was the median found 
to be as high as the minimum wage of $16 a week 
fixed by law for women in the State of California. 
Even in that one state—Rhode Island—the median, 
or middle wage, of all the women investigated was 
only $16.85 a week, meaning that half of the 
women received less than this amount and half 
received as much or more. Medians in other states 
studied ranged from $14.95 in New Jersey to $8.60 
in Mississippi, with the remaining eleven states 
ranking as follows: Ohio, $13.80; Oklahoma, $13; 
Georgia, $12.95; Missouri, $12.65; Kansas, $11.95; 
Arkansas, $11.60; Tennessee, $11.10; Delaware, 
$11.05; Kentucky, $10.75; South Carolina, $9.50, 
and Alabama, $8.80. 

Any discussion of women’s wages today, the 
Women’s Bureau points out further, should in- 
clude consideration of their home responsibilities. 
Their wages still are based on the old theory that 
they have no family responsibilities as wage earn- 
» yet the bureau found in a study in the shoe 
mcnustry in Manchester, N. H., that three-fifths of 
« daughters and only one-third of the sons con- 
tributed all their earnings to the support of their 
‘amihes. As the husbands and wives, fathers and 
ma thers, Practically in all cases contributed all 
u earnings, a greater proportion of working 
Women than of working men definitely assumed 


extensive home responsibilities. In proportion to 
their ability, moreover, the daughters assumed a 
much more complete responsibility, for they 
earned less than did the sons, yet their contri- 
butions were practically the same. The sons, then, 
by retaining something for their own use, were 
assuring themselves of a degree of independence 
and an opportunity to strike out for themselves, 
both practically denied the daughters, whose obli- 
gations, in many cases, were not of their own 
choosing. 

Turning to hour standards, investigations by 
the bureau in 18 states have revealed that while 
somewhat over one-third of the women surveyed 
had a weekly schedule of 48 hours or less, only 7 
per cent worked not more than 44 hours, and more 
than one-fifth were scheduled for a week of 54 
hours or more. Several thousand women had a 
week of 60 hours or more, 26 per cent of the 
women in both Georgia and Mississippi being ex- 
pected to work a week as long as this. Again 
Rhode Island has the best record, with something 
over two-thirds of its women scheduled for 48 
hours or less, while Illinois and New Jersey follow 
with 62 and 55 per cent, respectively, of their 
women on such schedules. 

In regard to the short working day, the records 
showed that only one in five of all the women sur- 
veyed had an eight-hour day or one shorter, and 
more than one-half had a daily schedule of nine 
hours or more. One-sixth of the women had a 
day of at least 10 hours, and nearly 2000 were ex- 
pected to work 11 hours, or even longer, each day. 
In Iowa, Illinois and Maryland one-third of the 
women were on a daily schedule of eight hours 
or less, while in South Carolina 84 per cent of 
the women surveyed, in George 64 per cent and in 
Mississippi 57 per cent were expected to work 10 
hours or more each day. 

The same situation has been found in regard to 
working conditions as obtains in wages and hours, 
the bulletin states; that is, a tremendous variety of 
standards—some employers making little or no 
effort to conform to the best, not even fulfilling 
the law, while those with the finest conditions 
and the best wages and hours, usually very much 
exceed the requirements of the law or of accepted 
standards. Many employers have recognized that 
the conditions in the factory have a very decided 
effect upon the efficiency of the workers, and 
through scientific research and by engineering 
processes they have eliminated much of the waste 
which naturally follows poor conditions of work. 
Others are still backward in improving conditions. 


“Tt is evident from investigation,” the bureau 
points out, “that poor working conditions gener- 
ally accompany low wages and long hours. Where 
you find one you will usually find the others. Like 
excessive hours, poor working conditions are 
wasters of human energy. The employer and the 
worker who have realized this fact are well upon 
the road to eliminate this waste in their particular 
industry.” 

——_ > 

Trade unions exist as a means of protecting the 
workers. The union label aims to help in accom- 
plishing that purpose. Unionists should use it in 
order to make it effective. Demand it on all the 
things you purchase from merchants. They will 
then appreciate the fact that you mean business. 


FIRE FIGHTERS MAKE GAINS. 

The International Association of Fire Fighters, 
affiliated to the American Federation of Labor, an- 
nounces the most complete survey of fire depart- 
ment statistics that has ever been made in the 
United States and Canada. The survey covers sal- 
aries, working conditions, pensions, fire losses, 
number of persons protected by each fireman, fire 
protection cost per capita, loss per fire, value of 
property protected by each fireman and other fea- 
tures of interest to the fire prevention field. 

In connection with salaries it is interesting to 
note that in 1913 average salaries for first-class 
firemen was $1000 per year. The present average 
salary is $1924, or an increase of 92 per cent. 
Hours of labor have been cut in half by the intro- 
duction of the two-platoon system in practically 
every city in the United States and Canada. 

The International Association concentrated its 
efforts on salaries and the two-platoon system, but 
did not neglect needed reforms in pensions, civil 
service and fire prevention necessities. 

Statistics on salaries emphasize the advantage 
of organization. In one group of the larger cities 
the average for organized firemen is $2108 a year, 
and $100 less for unorganized. The study points 
out that in many unorganized cities the salaries 
were increased by civic officials to prevent organi- 
zation. In most cases of this kind the fire fight- 
ers are controlled by politicians and a large 
percentage of the increases must be contributed 
to campaign funds. 

During the association’s long campaign for the 
two-platoon system in place of the 24-hour day, 
the fire fighters’ claim that efficiency would be 
increased was strenuously denied. The study shows 
that 390 fire department chiefs sustain the associa- 
tion and only 11 reply that the two-platoon sys- 
tem has not increased efficiency. 

The association is having many calls for infor- 
mation pertaining to fire departments, and now is 
the established headquarters for information on 
this subject. 

> 
LABOR GETS WAVE LENGTH. 

Broadcast station WCFL, owned and operated 
by the Chicago Federation of Labor, has been 
awarded an excellent wave length and plenty of 
power by the Federal Radio Commission. The al- 
location of wave lengths is effective June 15 and 
after a 60-day test will be made permanent unless 
unexpected difficulties arise. The new wave length 
is but one point lower on the tuning dial than 
wave length 491.5 meters which WCFL has been 
using. The change will cause no inconvenience to 
listeners. 
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THE TAILOR 
1048 MARKET STREET 


Five Doors Below Granada Theatre 


Suits and All Work 


Overcoats Done Under 
at Strictly 
Popular Union 


Prices 


THE MOLDERS' UNION. 
nk Brown, business agent of the local Mold- 
ers | says he ts frequently asked what the 
is tfe ol who are not mem- 
ers He says his ¥ 8S 
\ 2 umty ings which 1 oes to help 
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1880, to December 31, 1926, 
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EXCEPTIONAL 
VALUES IN 


Made-to-Order 
SUITS 


Specially Priced 
at 


$55, $60 and $65 


colorings and pat- 
table for all-year 
A large variety to se- 


dependable 


7 years of 


Made by 


Union Tailors 


Kelleher 


&Browne 


The Irish Tailors 
716 Market St near Kearny It 


TARE GAS OR GAR onloOin 
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Saletan! <7 
LABOR QUERIES. 
Questions and Answers on Labor: What it 


Has Done; Where It Stands on Problems 
of the Day; Its Aim and Program; Who's 
Who in the Ranks of the Organized 
Toilers, Etc., Etc. 


—<— 


bo 


Q.—-What is the 


wwe woe ee 


meaning of the term “family 


A.—Considering the rather than the in- 


this 


several 


family, 


dividual, as an economic unit, term denotes 


neome of a members of 


wage” 


fami ly 


which are wage The ‘ 


important factor in 


earners, is held 
the 


staff reports of the Fed- 


‘family 


be an keeping down 


general wage level. The 


eral Commission on Industrial Relations said: 
‘All experience has shown that in the end the 
lather’s wages are reduced by about the amount 


that the c 
Wages in 


Iren earn. 
different 


Examination of the 


: 
industries corrobate the theory 


textiles, where 


utilized, the 


those industries, such as 
and 


wages of men are 


that in 


women children can be largely 


extremely low.” 
O.—What are 
A.—Laws 
specified 


length. 


full 
requiring 


crew laws? 


train crews to consist of a 


number of men for trians of specified 


O—Who is 


A.—Professor ot 


John R. Commons? 
the 


many 


economics at University 


of Wisconsin and 


} 


and author of 


0oks on labor problems, 


reports 


Q—Whi at do British workers mean by the term 
“policing” 
A.—They apply 


as needlessly 


this expression to what is re- 


severe or offensive oversight 


part of foremen or managers. 


—\Vhat is the 


“child endowment” law of New 


land? 

A.—This legislation, which became effective 
April 1 of this year, provides for the granting of 
I] inces toward the maintenance of children 


Whose parents have very limited incomes. 
Q.—Have there been any recent mergers of in- 
ternational or national unions? 


A.—The most recent merger was that of the 


International Union of Steam and Operating En- 


and the International Brotherhood of 
Steam Shovel and Dredge Men. Approximately 
49,000 men are affected by the merger. 
—e 
WORKERS RESENTFUL. 
“Employees must be accorded rights guaranteed 


every American citizen,’ said William 
Federation of Labor, 
convention of the National 
ctric Light Atlantic City. 

“Pride in craftsmanship and in service is fos- 
through the his legal 
id moral right to associate with fellow workers 


rganization of his creation,” 


Green, 
esident of the 
in an 


American 
address to the 
Association at 


worker’s exercise of 


continued Mr. 


“Resentment exists when workers are 


Frank 


treated 
discussion and 
indus- 


fairly by management. 


common understanding are necessary for 


trial co-operation.” 
President that the 


exemplified in 


Green said spirit of mutual 
the electric power 
industry to as great or a greater degree than in 
any other industry. 

“In the transportation lines, where electric power 
is being more more,” he 


men and 


interest can be 


used and “and in 
Management come in 
each other and together with 


and the public interest. 


said, 
the public utilities, 
contact with 


the general public Many 
character arise which seriously 
interests of all concerned and 


the social interests of the working people.” 
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roblems of public 


affect the economic 
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sell clean, staple merchan- | 

dise at right prices at all times and we | 
“DO” it. Our six big department | 
store buying power is the reason. } 
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MISSION ST. NEAR 22ND 
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POMPEI] MACARONI FACTORY, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


{ 
{ 
HIGH-GRADE GOODS | 
{ 
{ 
{ 
‘ 
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Oakland Branch: 501 Franklin Street 
Phone Lakeside 1246 
Los Angeles Branch: 105 Court Street 
2987 Folsom St., near 26th, San Francisco 
‘ Phone Mission 5744 
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| DEMAND THE | 
| =~ UNION LABEL 


———— 


AND PHOTOENGRAVING 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades 


Printing, it is not a Union Concern. 


Council on your 


{ 
| 
‘ 
ON YOUR PRINTING, BOOKBINDING 
{ 
' 
' 
] 
{ 
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W. D. Fennimore 


4. R, Fennimore 


ical Prices 


J~ Reasonable 
Z& Eyes Tested 


= Satisfaction 


Guaranteed 


. Rewts 
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2508 MISSION STREET. 
181 Post Street 


< SAN FRANCISCO 


1221 Broadway --Oakland 
2106 Shattuck Avenue.... ..Berkeley 


We Give Mission Street Merchant Coupons 


CIGARETTES 


GOBalaned Blond 
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Five 
WAR TO DISRUPT UNIONS. amazed New York labor by paying a fee reputed to -— 1 
to have been $50,000 to one lawyer and by other 
Big Organization Providing Bulk of Furs for | financial operations impossible of attainment by ERNEST KLEIN 


American Furriers Influences Employers 
to Favor Communists, Is Charge. 


By Chester M. Wright, 
Editor, International Labor News Service. 


|f anyone in America thinks Communist propa- 
da is something to play with over teacups, let 
New York City ask Edward J. 
“General” of the American 
forces in the war against the red strike 


h come to and 


MeGrady, Federation 
|.abor 


vicmpt of Ben Gold, the Moscow straw boss, and 


jd’s little platoon of red flag recruits. 


\leGrady is directing the American Federation 


forces, 
the 


{.abor following the expose of red in- 
fur workers’ organization and the 
sequent reorganization as a method of throw- 
out the revolutionists. pulling 
in the best fashion possible, did the 
obvious thing and called a strike. The job of the 
loval reorganized forces was to fill the places of 
strikers and thus complete the rout of the 


ds into 


The red faction, 


itself together 


the 
\ 
reds. 
\ll 
vention 


of this took place just in advance of a con- 
called for American Federation of Labor 
headquarters in Washington to complete the re- 
or rather, to validate it. 
warfare, the reds 
“convention” 


organization, Carrying on 
announced 


same city 


have 
in the 


their guerrila 

plans for a counter 

at the same time. 
Russian Furs Big Factor. 

But all this is on the surface, for anyone to see. 
What is in the background? Why does the red 
light for the moment center in the fur working 
industry? 

\icGrady offers the lead in almost cryptic style. 
“Nearly all of the furs come from Russia,” he said. 
Phat is true. And they come through the Am- 
s, the Russian trading organization that is to 
\inerica what Arcos, Ltd., was to England before 
he British that 


tor 


Government threw organization 
out recently. 

the American market 
In the employ of Amtorg there 
the United 


this great trad- 


Russian furs get into 
gh Amtorg. 
are in 
Manifestly 
which is a part of the 
has a influence with the 
its material. 
charge is that Amtorg, a branch of the Com- 
munist machine, 


New 


ire many capable men who 


on sufferance. 
. organization, 


Soviet 


powerful 
certain 
furnishes with 


machine, 


which it basic 


brings this pressure to bear on 
York employers, demanding that they favor 
the red so-called union organization, which also is 
part of the Communist machine. 

[t stands beyond doubt that if Amtorg were not 
operating in New York, furnishing the bulk of 
iurs to the New York employing furriers, there 
would have been a red invasion of the fur 
workers’ union and there would not be behind the 
red bob-tail outfit a financial strength totally out 
ol proportion to its numerical strength. 

Amtorg Not Molested. 


International 


never 


Labor News Service months ago 


described Amtorg, its personnel and its strength. 
Matthew Woll, who guided the American ledera- 


tion of Labor investigation of the red borers in 


the fur directed 
tion to the fact that Amtorg operates freely, 


workers’ union, has but recently 
atte 


on lines identical with the lines pursued by Arcos 
u don and that there is no power on the part 
ol the American Government to check its opera- 
ons, 


hint 
re the Soviet 


Vhat is a 


New 


destructive 


at the situation in York, 
hurls power at 
"ean democracy through the medium of the 
vorkers’ 


pared with 


its 


union, an organization which, com- 
the great 


is insignificant, 


some of American interna- 


but which, as a weapon 


oreign power, 
inister 


takes on much of the aspect 


force of uncertain strength. It has 


larger unions. 

As to Amtorg, it should be pointed out that it 
can be thrown out of the United States between 
any two suns. All that is necessary for the achieve- 
ment of this exodus is for the United St 
the Amtorg gentlemen 
their stay on sufferance is at an end. 
in the United States with passports, be 
cause there are no passports from Russia to the 
United States. this 
agents is a simple matter, technically. 


ates Goy- 
that 
not 


ernment to inform 

They are 

visaed 

Getting rid of nest of red 
Why Amtorg Stays. 

But Amtorg is permitted to remain here to take 


the edge off of whatever Big Business demand 
there may be for trade with the Soviets and for 
recognition as'a means of getting trade. That is 


the real reason for the presence of Amtorg and 
for the free entry of its agents without passports. 
That ought to be known and understood in any 
summary of Amtorg-Soviet influence and its rela- 
tion to the upheaval in the fur workers’ union. If 
Amtorg is permitted to operate, bringing Soviet 
business to the United States, American business 
will let well 


men enough alone and will not 
clamor for recognition. So Amtorg operates—and 
somehow red destroyers within the American 
unions get money to finance their operations. 


> 
Trade unions exist as a means of protecting the 
workers. The union label aims to help in accom- 
plishing that purpose. 


Unionists should use it in 
order to make it effective. Demand it on all the 
They will 
then appreciate the fact that you mean business. 


things you purchase from merchants. 
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BY THE WAY. 

Certain selfish interests that want nothing done 
that might in the remotest degree disturb business, 
which they conceive as virtually sacred, are op- 

al session of Congress to take 

opi flood prevention. The great 

le undoubtedly take an opposite 

that Mississippi floods are a na- 
problem, which must be solved by the na- 
The Mississippi 
an be stopped by modern engineering. En- 
what is 


possible there by reforesting and affor- 


acting through Congress. 


go to the source and do 
anly 

by building thousands of impounding 

> upper rivers and streams, and thus, by 

efforts, control to a great measure the 

streams and keep something like a 

standard stage of the waters in the great rivers. 
Reforesti g 


g will be a slower process, but a begin- 
be made 


and each year should see greater 
greater tracts planted where timber can be 
grown and cut scientifically, safely and profitably 
in time to come without impairing the moisture- 
> qualities of the roots of the forest trees 
rubs. Levees can be built higher and be 
> substantial and permanent in their construc- 
Greater stretches can be protected and spill- 
s be constructed through the natural channels 
and through selected and carefully engineered out- 
lets toward the inevitable emptying into the gulf. 
To take the measures outlined in the foregoing 
i g onal action, and the sooner Con- 
ts about the task the better for the nation. 

eae oe 
1 the following dispatch, received by 
onalist News Agency, New York 
“Shanghai, June 4.—In spite 
y of prostitution in the International 
three houses of ill fame filled with 
over 15 of age, 
the race course for British and Ameri- 
nd sailors. The houses are guarded 
military police and civilians are not 
courtesy of the soldiers. The 
were established 


Many not years 


a 
itish 
houses 


* * * 

ief benefits the farmer derives from 
is that of being able to move 
ucts to market over them, quickly, 
inconvenience. The farmer’s 
in trade. If he can market 
out delay when the price is up, he is the 
because of bad roads, he is unable to 
j to market until after the price 


without 


his stock 


ducts 
In the old days when roads 

- in good weather, the farmer could 
tory marketing. He was forced 

ce on getting his products to the 

g market. Now, with good roads 

car, he can move his goods in time 

of favorable prices. Thousands 
poor roads, which act as feeders for 

ghways, are being made practical for mod- 

imum of expense, by protecting 

base with a waterproof wearing surface. 

farm land is made available for us which 
‘ould otherwise be isolated due to distance from 
hools and markets and prohibitive cost of build- 
idard types 

actor 


advantag 


of state highway pavements. 
and road machinery, plus the 
qualities of asphalt, are enabling 
nmunities to come out of the mud. 
are probably next in importance to 


eS 


ns exist as a means of protecting the 
union label aims to help in accom- 
Unionists should use it in 
make it effective. Demand it on all the 
purchase from merchants. They will 
ciate the fact that you mean business 


t purpose. 


WORLD ECONOMIC CONFERENCE ENDS. 
By George E. Hooker. 


(Special Correspondence by Mail, 
International Labor News Service.) 

Last night the World Economic Conference 
closed. Its labors culminated in three 
comprising 18,000 and representing 
strenuous weeks of divisional committee work. 


reports, 
words two 

The shortest of these, that on agriculture, de- 
picts the unsatisfactory condition in Europe of this 
“occupation of the majority of workers through- 
out the world.” It is described as “at present ham- 
pered by a general depression, varying in degree, 
but affecting a large number of countries on which 
the world depends for its supply of foodstuffs and 
raw materials.” This condition is charged up to 
‘a disequilibrium which has arisen between the 
prices of agricultural and manufactured products.” 
The farmer buys high and sells low. His reduced 
purchasing power then reacts upon the industrial 
workers, leaving a portion of their products unsold 
on the shelf. Their reduced employment and 
wages then avenge themselves in turn upon the 
prices for the farmer’s output. 

No assured formula for breaking this vicious 
circle is put forward, and the report warns that 
unless “practical” measures restore the price equi- 
librium, there is danger of “a diminution in agri- 
cultural production detrimental to the welfare of 
mankind.” Various expedients are, however, rec- 
ommended, including “scientific farming,” locally 
initiated credit societies and a stimulating educa- 
tional policy carried out by governments. 

Special emphasis is laid upon the importance of 
developing “all forms of co-operation,” including 
trade between “consumers’ co-operative societies,” 
both within and across national frontiers. The pro- 
vision of university courses on co-operation, and 
unification of the laws on that subject, are like- 
wise advised. 

This emphasis upon co-operation befits its im- 
pressive record in Europe. Goods valued at $225,- 
000,000 were in 1926 imported into eighteen differ- 
ent European countries by their respective co- 
operative wholesale societies, and much of this 
trade came also from co-operative exporters. The 
remarkable Canadian Wheat Pools, which have 
138,000 farmer members and handled 215,000,000 
bushels of grain last year, were among those ex- 
porters. 

A world program of agricultural research and 
publicity is also urged, and through the collaborat- 
ing International Institute of Agriculture at Rome 
it is certain to be skillfully promoted, and prac- 
tically sure to include a world-wide agricultural 
census in 1930. The constructive world study of 
agriculture which this census will make prac- 
ticable, should light up many basic world prob- 
lems, and in particular should furnish invaluable 
hints toward the wisest geographical distribution 
of population and industry. 


WASTE COSTLY TO WORKERS. 

Organized labor’s interest in the elimination 
of waste in industry is discussed at length by 
President Green, editor of American Federationist, 
in the June issue. 

The recent conference on this subject, held in 
Philadelphia under the auspices of organized labor, 
has attracted world-wide interest, and inquiries 
have been received from all parts of the United 
States, Great Britain, Europe and Australia. 

Commenting on this conference, President Green 
said: 

“Initial responsibility for efforts to reduce or 
eliminate waste rests upon management, while 
unions contribute to the development of plans aud 
putting plans into production procedure. In the 
last analysis elimination of waste is the develop- 
ment of craftsmanship—it is the bringing of 
knowledge and experience to bear upon how to 
do each part of the production undertaking. Ma- 
chine production has replaced hand craftsmanship 
without developing a craftsmanship for machine 
production. The immediate problem is reciprocal 
development of craftsmanship of management and 
craftsmanship of workers, which implies a com- 
mon purpose and co-operation in realizing it. Here 
it is obvious that the union renders an indispen- 
sable service by making possible co-operation and 
good-will for the undertaking.” 
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Trade unions exist as a means of protecting the 
workers. 
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AS WORKER SEES HIS WORLD. 

Samuel Untermyer, noted lawyer, charges Inter- 
porough Rapid Transit Company, New York City, 
with despotic, oppressive and un-American treat- 
ment of its employees and calls on Transit Com- 
imi-sion to force company to abandon its policy of 
compelling workers to belong to “company union.” 

rance deposits with League of Nations her 
rvilication of Washington eight-hour convention. 

onvention of British Miners’ Federation 
theorizes British representatives in international 
miners’ organization to support Russian applica- 
tion for membership if Russians agree to accept 
rules and constitution of international body. 

\Vorkers in Province of Turin, second largest 
industrial center in Italy, “accept” 10 per cent 
reduction in accordance with Fascist 
cupaign to cut production costs; more than 300,- 
yud workers affected by new wage contracts. 
Union bricklayers strike in Pittsburgh for wage 

vase and five-day working week. 
| nited States Supreme Court refuses to review 
ousting of Ben. B. Lindsey, famous Denver juven- 
ile court judge, by Colorado Supreme Court. 

\ew York State Federation of Labor announces 
plans for a campaign to check the use of injunc- 
tions in labor disputes will be made at federa- 
tion's annual convention in August. 

Natalia Calles, wife of President Calles of Mex- 
ico, dies in Los Angeles hospital five days after 
operation. 

. LT. Fagin, district president of United Mine 
\Vorkers of America, sues Pittsburgh Terminal 
Coal Corporation for $25,000 damages following his 
st by policemen employed by the coal com- 


au- 


in wages 


int 


llenry Ford unalterably opposed to capital pun- 
ishment, he declares in magazine article; death 
penalty not the solution for murder, he says. 

Vollowing strike, basis of agreement reached 
between Canadian Pacific Railway and 5000 clerks, 
ircight handlers and station agents. 

Creation of life by science—the production of 
synthetic protoplasm in the laboratory—declared 
by Sir Oliver Lodge, noted English scientist, to 
be not merely a future possibility, but “from some 

Wpoints inevitable.” 

(hree workmen plunge seven stories to death in 
New York City as scaffold at top of elevator shaft 


Wy 


\lexandra Kollantai, Russian minister to Mex- 
ico, not permitted to land in Cuba while on her 
way to Russia to present reports. 

lormal alliance between the British Labor Party 
and the British co-operative societies, with about 
5,000,000 membership and doing $1,500,000,000 
trade yearly, approved by co-operatives in conven- 
tion at Cheltenham. 

Charles A. Lindbergh, first to make New York 
to aris flight, made honorary member of New 
York City Local Union 37, International Union of 
liricklayers, Masons and Plasterers. 

\\. A. Harriman wins long fight for more fa- 
Vorable Government for working of manganese 
s in the Caucasus. 

l'rench Government indicates desire to open dis- 
CUssions with the United States for negotiation of 

‘aty outlawing war between the two nations. 

iet minister to Poland killed by Russian 
Monarchist student in station at Warsaw; two ter- 
Tol bomb outrages against Communist rulers 
in twenty-four hours in Russia. 

‘on Sinclair goes to Boston to defend his 

“', “Oil,” banned by the authorities. 

“arence D. Chamberlin and Charles A. Levine 
first flight from New York to Berlin in 
arane; Charles A. Lindbergh, first to make 
‘irom New York to Paris, given great recep- 

n his official welcome home at Washington, 


D. 
lcrnational Association of Fire Fighters is- 


report showing that organization has brought 
‘sed pay and better working conditions to 


firemen in many cities in United States 
Canada. 

Canada breaks off all official relations with Rus- 
sian Soviet Government. 

Radio station WCFL, owned by the Chicago 
Federation of Labor, awarded favorable power 
and wave length by Federal Radio Commission. 

> 
EMPLOYERS MUST PAY. 

A jury in Circuit Judge Calhoun’s court at St. 
Louis, Mo., has awarded an affiliate of the United 
Leather Workers’ International Union $7500 for 
attorney fees against leather manufacturers who 
filed bond of $10,000 when they secured an in- 
junction several years ago against striking em- 
ployees. 


and 


The injunction was issued by a Federal court 
on the ground that the employers’ failure to fill 
their orders was an interference with interstate 
commerce. The United States Supreme Court 
ruled that leather goods is no part of interstate 
commerce until they are actually in transit, 

President Bryan of the International and At- 
torney John P. Leahy surprised the manufacturers 
by suggesting to the local that suit for attorney 
fees be filed under English law and under the 
Clayton amendment to the Sherman Act. : 

Attorney Leahy pointed out that the Clayton 
Act provides that an injunction shall not be 
issued unless bonds are given to indemnify the 
parties wrongfully enjoined against and 
damages. 


costs 


“The only damages which the defendants could 
suffer would be the money they had expended for 
attorney fees and for printing of briefs,” said Mr. 
Leahy. “If the manufacturers’ contention is cor- 
rect, and we are not entitled to attorney’s costs, 
the giving of the bond is a mockery.” 

Judge Calhoun was impressed with this reason- 
ing and ruled accordingly. 

President Bryan and Attorney Leahy expect the 
decision will be vigorously contested because of 
its far-reaching effect. If upheld, it will 
employers into court, post a bond, 
secure an injinction, compel trade unionists to 
spend large sums of money on attorneys’ fees, 
and then withdraw their bond. 

The money that was used to successfully carry 
the injunction fight to the United States Supreme 
Court was raised by the International and the 
American Federation of Labor. 

> 
COMPANY “UNIONS” DOOMED. 

The end of company “unions” in the United 
States was predicted by Ramsey MacDonald, 
leader of the Labor Party of England, in discuss- 
ing his recent visit to America. 

“Workshop management in 
MacDonald, “will pass under 
trade unions, who themselves 
conditions of labor—and, very 


check 


who rush 


industry,” said Mr. 
the control of the 
will determine the 
largely, the wages 
—and produce articles on a scale which will secure 
for them a world market. The whole movement is 
most interesting, but at this moment is in an em- 
bryonic stage. 
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Buy Union Stamped 


We ask all members of organized labor to purchase shoes 
bearing our Union Stamp on the sole, inner-sole or lining of 
We ask you not to buy any shoes unless you 


the shoe. 
actually see this Union Stamp. 
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“A curious kind of alert public spirit is mani- 
festing itself among American employers. The rich 
classes in America are beginning to experience 
the profoundly unsatisfying results of mere wealth 
possession and I should not be at all surprised if 
in the next few years there were a specifically 
characteristic labor movement of a social and 
humanitarian kind in American industry. Its spirit 
will be a sort of man-to-man spirit.” 

Mr. MacDonald spoke appreciatively of the 
friendliness of American trade unionists, “When 
I was ill,’ he said, “telegrams and resolutions 
came in from labor organizations from California 
to New York, which was a gratifying proof of 
the solidarity between British American 
workers.” 


and 


> 


Trade unions exist as a means of protecting the 
workers. The union label aims to help in accom- 
plishing that purpose. Unionists should use it in 
order to make it effective. Demand it on all the 
things you purchase from merchants. They will 
then appreciate the fact that you mean business. 
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They 
only 


ire not automatic instruments. 


in themselves and move 


of the membership. If the 
sinterested and idle, the unions 


If those who go to make 


ership are interested and active, there 


in ind 


ustry capable of working 


s the trade union in bringing about 


These are facts that all trade union- 


> familiar with and govern them- 
In 


get nothing. 


ther words the rule is: 


Do something and 


o> 


je union has done more to bring about 


merit and 


do away with favoritism in 


el 2 in c nerce or 
hi ovemen 


The fair 


. because the man who 


tter, does better work and 


tter member of society, The 


lone many things to improve 


all, but in bringing about the 


industry it has done one of its best 


> 
n 1200 coal and metal miners are an- 


yy falling roois, and this constitutes 


ms in the mining indus- 


, says the United States Bureau 


[ this problem ‘is very largely 


the hearty and active co- 


mine operator and the mine 


est that the best 


be props under these 


as timbering costs money. 
is rarely re- 


money the 


-d in the mines it 


expense. To save 


chances—as do the mine workers. 
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ice passed by the City Council 
declared illegal by Judges 


. The act regulated the hours 
lishments. Unscrupulous deal- 


for consumption after 


t home at 6 o’clock. To end 
hops were ordered closed at 6. 
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aS a means of protecting the 
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PH aA BOR ee iAvR EL ON: 


Check Injunction Evil 
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The Court of Appeals of the State of New York suggests that 
fewer injunctions be issued in labor disputes and that criminal law be 
applied in many cases now handled by equity courts. 

From the standpoint of logic, this is a sustainment of labor’s 
opposition to the injunction process. 

The labor injunction is either right or wrong. If it is right, why 
should the New York court warn against its indiscriminate use? 

And why does the court express that belief that criminal law 
should be permitted to function in many cases now handled by injunc- 
tion judges ? 

If an injunction judge has the right to set aside the operation of 
criminal law, why make exceptions? Why not continue that policy ? 
Is the high court alarmed at the growing protests against usurping 
judges? 

If the injunction judge can supersede criminal law when labor 
is alleged to be involved, why not apply it to undisputed criminal 
cases? Why not enjoin burglars and hold-up men? 

Why should outlaws be given greater consideration than work- 
ers on strike to enforce better living conditions ? 

When an outlaw is arrested he is assumed to be innocent until 
the state proves him guilty. He is given every aid to prove his inno- 
cence, and no judge dare ignore the outlaw’s constitutional guarantees. 

When an attorney for an employer tells an injunction judge that 
a striker has violated his order not to do a thing that would be legal 
if no strike exists, the worker is ordered to appear before the court 
and convince his honor that he (the worker) should not be fined and 
jailed. 

There is no assumption of innocence, as in the case of the out- 
law. The worker is considered guilty. It is up to him—not his accuser 
—to prove his innocence. There is no trial by jury or other constitu- 
tional guarantees. All this is done, the worker is told, because his case 
comes under “equity.” 

This treatment of strikers is indefensible. The class bias is becom- 
ing so apparent, because of organized labor’s repeated protests, that 
enthusiasm is waning for the wholesale issuance of these writs. Or- 
ganized labor will not be satisfied with the New York court’s sugges- 
tion. Liberty is unsafe as long as courts set aside constitutional rights 
and act as lawmaker, judge and executioner. 

Unauthorized power, even when used with moderation, is as 
abhorrent as when unchecked. In either case the victim depends upon 
the mood of a judge, rather than upon constitutional guarantees. 

Labor insists that the injunction process revert to its original 
status—that it be only used to protect property and where the plaintiff 
has no other remedy at law. 
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lhe much-advertised Communists’ general strike 
of iur workers is a frost. Less than 500 responded. 

rhe Communists were ousted from the Interna- 
tional Fur Workers’ Union and the employers are 
recognizing the legitimate organization. 

‘he Communist “leaders” staged the strike in 
ati attempt to regain prestige. 


After viewing the operations of General Enoch 
Crowder in Cuba, it is refreshing to observe the 
altogether human and natural conduct of Ambas- 
sador Herrick in France during the Lindbergh 
excitement. Somehow Americans could be glad 
that Herrick was there and proud to say he was 
Ainerican ambassador. 
lamp has been contrived for a 
microscope, which illuminates objects under ex- 


\ miniature 


amination without casting any shadow. The lamp 
is in the form of a horseshoe, and is so small that 
it has been described as “footlighis for a fly.” The 
chief difficulty in developing the lamp was to find 
some one expert in the almost forgotten art of 
glass blowing. 


The Pittsburgh Terminal Coal Corporation lost 
its light to oust union company 
houses. The Allegheny County Court approved 
bonds filed by the United Mine Wev-lers to per- 
mit an appeal of eight eviction suis to the State 
Supreme Court. This indefinitely postpones the 
evictions of more than 1000 families. The com- 
pany is operating on the and 
claimed it needed the houses for strike-breakers. 


miners from 


anti-un’on basis 


If the Southern Pacific Railrcad’s company 
“union” belongs to employees, why does the com- 
pany force every employee to sign an application 
blank for admission to the “union,” and why does 
collect the dues? These 
questions are asked employees in a circular that 
is distributed by the American Federation of Labor 
Employees’ Department. 


the company “union” 


Injunction judges seem to have an idea that, 
little by little, freedom can be taken from Ameri- 
can workers. They seem to picture a return to the 
days when serfs humbly pulled their forelocks be- 
their “betters.” This indicates that judges 
have big lessons to learn. Injunctions may come 
and keep coming for a time, but in the end the 
issue will be settled in favor of freedom. Nothing 
is more important just now than the injunction 
isste—nothing more important than that it be 
settled right. The injunction as abused in labor 
disputes must go. 


fore 


The woman who wears real silk stockings prob- 
ably does not realize she is carrying 112 miles of 
silk along with her in the form of a pair of chiffon 
hose. This astonishing mileage has been worked 
out by a manufacturing expert, who finds that it 
takes 333 silk worms, consuming about 30 pounds 
of mulberry leaves, to make the cocoons from 
Which enough silk filaments, or tiny silk threads, 
are taken to make a single pair of chiffon hose. 

Most of this silk comes from China and Japan, 
and about a tenth of it from Italy. 

Attempts have been made to produce silk in this 
Sountry, notably in Louisiana, Kentucky and Cali- 


fornia, but they have not affected imports to any 
extent, 


‘rade unions exist as a means of protecting the 
‘rs. The union label aims to help in accom- 


ishing that purpose. Unionists should use it in 
Order 


to make it effective. 
you purchase from 


Demand it on all the 
merchants. 
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WIT AT RANDOM 
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“The paper says Tunney cracked a smile yes- 
terday.” 


“Whose face was it on?”—American Boy. 


“Ts your wife economical?” 
“Very. Look at the clothes she makes me wear.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


Bob Jenks upon his wedding day 
Was a most excited creature; 
He handed his bride the marriage fee 
And tried to kiss the preacher. 
—Boston Transcript. 


Frater—Isn’t that hair tonic in the green bottle? 

Also—No, that’s mucilage. 

Frater—I guess that’s why I can’t get my cap 
off!—Wash. Cougar’s Paw. 


When a man and his wife are of one mind, it’s 
not hard to guess which mind.—Florida Times- 
Union. 


“My objection to real life,” says the heroine of 
a Scotch novel, “is that it isna true to the moving- 
pictures.’—Boston Transcript. 


Loving models are used by members of the 
O. A. C. Art Club at their Tuesday night meet- 
ings.—Oregon Agricultural College Daily Barom- 
eter. 


Marriage is that part of a girl’s life that comes 
between the lipstick and the broomstick—Alva 
(Okla.) Daily Review-Courier. 


“Where did you get that fine new hat from?” 

“I bought it ten years ago. Seven years ago I 
had it newly pressed. Three years ago it was dyed 
black. The year before last I had a new band put 
around it. Last week I exchanged it at the res- 
taurant.”—Jugend (Munich). 


Johnny, ten years old, applied for a job as gro- 
cery boy for the summer. The grocer wanted a 
serious-minded youth, so he put Johnny to a lit- 
tle test. 

“Well, my boy, what would you do with a mil- 
lion dollars?” he asked. 

“Oh, gee, I don’t know—I wasn’t expecting so 
much at the start.”—Goblin. 


Farmer Brown—“So, Bill, I ’ear you're going 
to be married at last?” 

Farmer Gubbins: “Aye, that I be! I were 
prayed for in church for the third time last Sun 
day.” 


“The immoderate use of chewing gum may lead 
to stomach disorders,” says a physician. That is 
easily understandable. When the jaws begin to 
work the stomach naturally looks for something 
to come down, and gets peeved if it doesn’t. 


Mrs. Wilson wanted to get Mrs. Johnson’s cook 
away from her so badly that she actually went to 
Mrs. Johnson’s house when she was away and 
offered the cook more money. The next time they 
met at a big dinner Mrs. Johnson did not notice 
her. 

“Mrs. Johnson, you know Mrs. Wilson, do you 
not?” said the lady who sat between them. 

“No, I believe not,” said Mrs. Johnson, “but I 
understand that she calls on my cook.” 

. 

Trade unions exist as a means of protecting the 
workers. The union label aims to help in accom- 
plishing that purpose. 
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THE CHERRY TREE. 


Where with our Little Hatchet we tell the 

truth about many things, sometimes pro- 

foundly, sometimes flippantly, sometimes 
recklessly. 


bomem ee 


A drama called “Spread Eagle” has been kicking 
up a good bit of a dispute in the well-known city 
of New York, some maintaining that it might 
have been written by Elizabeth Gurley Flynn (if 
she could write a play that good), while others 
maintain that it holds a faithful mirror up to the 
ambitions of certain powerful gentlemen of more 
or less petroleum activities. “Spread Eagle” is a 
bang-bang drama with guns, drums, bad men, 
good men, drawing rooms, desert and desperation. 
Off stage the whole United States Army takes part, 
the largest aggregation of unpaid actors ever as- 
sembled in the wings of any theatre, if you must 
know it. There is no particular reason for giving 
any part of this column over to a play that prob- 
ably will never be seen outside of New York, ex- 
cept that the prediction may be upset, and except 
for the further reason that “Spread Eagle” is about 
the only play of the season which deals with a 
great political issue and gets away with it. 


x * * 


Will Hays, boss of the flickers, who is charged 
by some of his friends with being a friend of the 
people, heard about “Spread Eagle,” and perhaps 
went to see it. At any rate, he issued a pronounce- 
mient to the effect that “Spread Eagle” must never 
be made into a movie. It is not, says this czar, 
for the movies. Here, in tabloid, is what the play’s 
about: An American owner of rich mines in Mex- 
ico; an outwardly synical, inwardly decent secre- 
tary; the financier’s daughter; the son of an ex- 
president; a crooked general; and the 
aforesaid army, whose general shows up in per- 


Mexican 


son, not to mention some magnificently played 
Mexican soldiers and peons who talk real Spanish, 
as to the lingo born, which they probably were. 


kek 


The mine owner sees no way out except inter- 
vention. He pays the crooked general and finances 
a revolution. He sends the ex-president’s son to 
the mining property, believing that if the boy is 
killed there intervention will be assured. He 
guesses right. But the boy is only wounded, as it 
turns out, and comes crawling home just as the 
troops are on the move over the border. It’s the 
regular hot stuff and no mistake. The whole pano- 
ply of war is brought out, the theatres with their 
orators between acts, the movies of the troops, the 
radio announcer choking over his amazing news. 
Persons whose excitement tops their judgment 
have said the play is a pacifist preachment. It is 
nothing of the kind. It simply carries to a logical 
and well-acted conclusion what has been in the 
mind of more than one American and what has 
been the thus-far unacted sequence of the uncon- 
scious deviltry of a great many more. It carries 
the intervention idea through and shows precisely 
how the kind of propaganda we have had to the 
point of nausea could and almost has méant war. 


a ae 


Will Hays says the movies must lay off. Prob- 
ably Harry Sinclair agrees with him. No doubt 
Albert B. Fall agrees likewise. And the Associa- 
tion for the Protection of American Rights in 
Mexico, which openly and flagrantly clamored for 
intervention for a period of some years, probably 
would vote to make it unanimous. Perhaps the 
Hays declaration was made on a dull day when 
nothing else bobbed up. Perhaps the movies are 


in no danger from “Spread Eagle.” They seem to 
be immune to serious ideas, anyway. Be that as 
it may, if this drama ever does go rambling out 
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KEEP THE RECORD STRAIGHT. 
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HOW TO GET OFF THE SUCKER. LIST. 


who has 


LABOR CLARION 


man in this community 
had his name taken off the sucker list of some of 
the making a 


practice 


There is one 


mail order houses that have been 
of out certain lines 
and telling him to either keep them and 
says the Bet- 


one of their 


sending of goods to 
a man 
remit a dollar or return the goods,” 
Louis in 


ter Business Bureau of St. 


recent bulletins. 

“Not long ago this gentleman, a doctor by pro- 
dif- 
accompanying them 
dollar 


received a box of neckties from two 
letter 
telling him to keep the ties 
Instead 
instruction the doctor sat down and sent the 


fession, 


ferent sources with a 
and remit a 
or return the package. following the 
same 


house a few pills, enclosing them in the letter and 


telling the receiver that they were recommended 
for ‘gall. He also told them that the value of 
these pills was two dollars and that he would 


give the senders credit for the necktie bill of two 
dollars and all they would have to remit to him 
would be the additional dollar. 

“After a while he received an acknowledgment 
of the pills, which were returned, and was re- 
quested to return the ties. 


“The doctor then replied and told the writer it 
was a half block to the nearest mail box and that 
charged $2.50 for leaving the office, so 
if the writer would send the amount of two dol- 
lars and a half he would mail the ties back. 


“The correspondence was closed when the 
sender of the ties wrote and told the doctor that 
he had taken his name off their list. 


“This and similar stunts, such as sending out 
cards, initialed handkerchiefs to a ‘select’ list with 
instructions to either keep them or send a dollar, 
has become quite prevalent. Frequently, the 
charity appeal is thrown in to arouse the recipi- 
ent’s sympathy. 


he always 


“There must be enought of the ‘suckers’ remit- 
ting the dollar to make it pay, for they continue to 
do it. But if a few of the receivers of these ship- 
ments would do as the doctor did, they too would 
soon be taken off the sucker list.” 


o> 
MUSSOLINI’S LONG ARM. 
Two members of Fascisti organizations were 


killed in New York in a Memorial Day parade 
Mussolini orders the bodies taken to Italy 
for a Fascist burial, regarding the fallen men as 
martyrs to Fascism and heroes. It may occur to 
some Americans that this is a pretty kettle of fish. 
Also it may eventually occur to Mr. Ben Musso- 
lini that the business of conducting organized 
Fascist propaganda in the United States is not 
exactly fitting business in which to be engaged. 
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WHERE YOUR $ BUYS MORE 
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ONLY APPLIES TO LABOR. 


rganized labor seeks no immunity from the 
law, but insists that that which is lawful when 
e by other persons shall not be regarded as 
unlawful when done by wage earners, either as 
individuals or in association. 
\We demand that the common law practice shall 
yyly to wage earners as well as to all others; 
is, that no injunction shall be issued wher- 
r there is another remedy provided by law. 


Our fellow workers or our movement are not 
jaw” breakers; but if any one be guilty of a crime, 
tho law provides for his apprehension, trial and 
puyishment, 


{here never yet has been issued an injunction 
prohibiting a crime. The injunction in a labor 
dispute is devised to accomplish that for which 
there is no law, to prevent the doing of that 
which is no crime. Its purpose is to interfere with 
wage earners exercising legal and moral rights. 

Vhe writ of injunction was intended for the pro- 
tecuon of property rights only. 

|le who would seek its aid must come into court 
with clean hands. 


here must be no other adequate remedy at law. 
it must never be used to curtail personal rights. 
It must not be used in an effort to punish crime. 
t must not be used as a means to set aside 
rial by jury. 

njunctions against workers are never issued 
against any other citizen. 

t is an attempt to deprive citizens, when these 
citizens are wage workers, of the right of trial 
by jury. 

We protest against discrimination against wage 
workers which deprives them of their constitu- 
tional guarantee of equality before the law.—Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor convention declaration. 
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BATTLE TO SMASH TRADE UNIONS. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 
in trade account for the 
between Big Business and 
Soviet Russia. “The spear that knows no brother” 
may be hurled by the Bolshevist propagandist, but 
the close tie of the almighty dollar still binds the 
Chase National Bank, the Harriman Bank and 
Wall Street with the Narody Bank of Moscow. 

The United States is the best market for Rus- 
sian furs. Direct exports increased from one mil- 
lion rubles in 1923 to twelve million rubles last 
year. Since Siberian furs are among the most 
highly prized, every fur merchant in the United 
States has an economic reason to stand well with 
the U. S. S. R. No wonder the great fur interests 
in New York are susceptible to Soviet influence. 
Their business depends on the good-will of the 
export branches of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 


Millions of dollars 
growing cordiality 


Moscow Finances New York “Revolution.” 


The “revolution,” which has broken out again 
on the sidewalks of New York, 
lution. 


is a financed revo- 
Where the ousted Communists get their 
money from has been an open secret. To prove it 
is another matter. So cleverly woven is the net 
of Soviet trade organizations and so adroit their 
tactics of concealment that even the police bribery 
charges, publicly made, have not yet been sub- 
stantiated. 

The raid by the Tory government of Great Brit- 
ain on Arcos, Ltd., and the Russian trade dele- 
gation revealed ramifications of Communist agents 
in many countries. Their chief in New York hap- 
pens to be one of the leaders of fur strike outfit. 
Their national propaganda centers here since the 
removal of their publications from Chicago. 


Amtorg Center of Red Intrigue. 

Amtorg is the counterpart in this country of 
Arcos, Ltd., of London. Its headquarters at 165 
Broadway is the center of the web of Soviet in- 
trigue just as was Arcos. It has a special fur 
branch right in the heart of the fur district where 
the Communists are rioting at this writing in their 
renewed attack on the American 
Labor. 


Federation of 


Amtorg has been expanding rapidly since it was 
formed in May, 1924. Its predecessor was Arcos, 
America. It operates with a paid in capital of 
$1,500,000, a tidy sum for a lot of subversive activ- 
ity against the labor movement. 


Big Business Done by Amtorg. 

Amtorg is the exclusive agent of the Gostorgs, 
the Soviet export and import bureaus, as well as 
for all the more important commercial and indus- 
trial organizations of the Soviet Union. It has 
concentrated into its hands most of the trade be- 
tween the two countries outside of the cotton pur- 
chases, which are handled exclusively by the All- 
Union Textile Syndicate, Inc. 

During the first two years of its existence Am- 
torg has done a business amounting to eighty 
million dollars, of which three-quarters repre- 
sented purchases in the United States for Rus- 
sia. Henry Ford drew a big share of this, the 
Soviet buying 20,000 tractors as well as other 
agricultural machinery. Imports were chiefly furs 
and manganese. 

This explains why New York’s Communist Joint 
Board of Fur Workers is well financed despite its 
severance from the American Federation of Labor 
and its rebuff at the hands of 90 per cent of the 
workers. 


Soviet Trade With U. S. Grows. 

Soviet trade with the United States is growing. 
Germany and Great Britain were the leaders. With 
the smash-up in Great Britain it is certain more 
Soviet rubles will be diverted to Amtorg. That is 
why Communist agents see the pay checks coming 
steadily and a bright and prosperous year ahead. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS 
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former days. 

Monotype Composition Company has 
ord i the 

is machine will be installed 


tor immediate shipment of 


2 giant caster casts type in 


sizes 42 point to 72 point, inclusive, and it makes 
quotation furniture and base material 18 point to 
72 point in lengths up to two feet. This machine 
is a very recent development of the manufacturer 
of the monotype and the Monotype Composition 
Company is the first concern in the bay cities to 


An 


also been placed by this company for a mono- 


purchase one of these machines. order has 


type material making machine. This is the latest 
development in machines for casting strip material 


—leads, slugs, rule and strip border—being much 


faster and making a more perfect product than 
the 
friend 


any previous machine put out by manufac- 
the Our Gene 
Staley, who is now one of the salesmen of the 


turer of monotype. old 


Monotype Composition Company, is wearing a 
broad grin, feeling that these two new machines 
are going to give him a much larger field in which 


to work. 


Daily News Notes—By L. L. Heagney. 

A marriage of interest to the printing fraternity 
took place last Saturday, when Milton S. Dunning 
and Helen R. Waldeyer were united in this city 
and immediately departed for the south on their 
honeymoon. Up to a few months ago Mr. Dun- 
ning was night chairman of the Daily News, re- 
linquishing it when he was made ad doper and 
ad foreman. That he is well liked as well as re- 
spected by his fellow workers was attested by a 
wedding present purchased by them as a token of 
their good wishes for him and his bride. 

Frank Vaughn returned from the Yosemite Fri- 
day a week ago after a pleasant sojourn in the 
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THE LABOR CLARION 


IS YOUR JOURNAL 


It is owned and controlled by the San Francisco 
Labor Council, with which you are affiliated. 
you fifty-two times a year and you should have it in your 
home every week in the year. 
matters of policy relating to your welfare and seeks to 


protect your interests always. 


It gives you the expression of opinion of the most 
forward minds in the trade union movement on subjects 


vital to you and to all workers. 


The larger the circulation of your paper the safer 
will be your position and the more rapid will be the 
progress of the workers generally. 
should have a part, and the way to take that part is by 


subscribing to the paper and patronizing its advertisers. 
scribing for its entire membership, begin to do so now. 
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LABOR TEMPLE 
SIXTEENTH AND CAPP STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO 


valley. Fifty thousand machines registered there 
during his stay of one week. 

Two machines carried “Bill” Leslie, his party 
and baggage when they left on a long journey to 
Zion Park in Utah, Grand Canyon oj 
Arizona and other points of interest. The trip, 


National 


they estimate, should not take longer than six 
weeks. 

During “Pop” Piersol’s absence on vacation, 
W. P. Davis, well known in the Bay region, js 


pounding out type on his lino. Mr. Davis met an 
old friend of Kansas City, Mo., print days in the 
person of Herb Weise, also an operator. They 
worked together 20 years ago. 

“Pop” Greer bought a Pontiac and is learning 
to drive preparatory to a visit of several months 
in Oklahoma, Missouri, Iowa and other Middle 
Western Pop will be about 
months. 

Another 
Serrano’s 


states. gone four 


new machine is registered in Jimmy 
He traded in 24 Willys 
Knight for a ’27 model and can now take his an- 
nual outing without fear of repair men. 

“Do you drinks?” asked 
Harry Crotty of Bert Coleman, as he jingled a 
nickel and dime. “I must know whether that’s a 


question or an invitation before I answer,” re- 
plied Bert skeptically. 


name. his 


ever take alcoholic 


Chuck Adams, the office Don Juan, says that 
the method of getting a person’s name by asking 
whether it is spelled with an “e” or an “a” doesn't 
always work. The name of the first young lady he 


tried it on was Hill. 
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It talks for 


It counsels with you on 


ea 


In such a work you 


If in the past your organization has not been sub- 
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MAILERS’ NOTES. 
By Edward P. Garrigan. 
fhe Shulsen boys were dealt a very severe 
blow this week when their father died at his home 
in Boise, Idaho. The members extend their sym- 
pathy to the boys and the members of the family. 
| think that the iron heels of the Mailers’ or- 
nization will have to be transferred. Bert Reid 
has discarded them and Abernathy has gone to 
OQalland, where he doesn’t have a chance to use 
anything like that on those metropolitan dailies. 
Wi will have to give those rusted old iron heels 
to none other than Harold B. Taylor, the super- 
iron man. 
Sunday is our meeting day. Come up and get 
acquainted and stay until the meeting adjourns. 
> 

AUSTRALIAN OFFICIALS WELCOMED. 

fhe Australian Industrial Delegation to this 
country was welcomed by President Green and 
other American Federation of Labor officials and 
officials of national and _ international 
unions at American Federation of Labor Building. 
The commission includes representatives of 
trade unions and employers’ organizations. The 
former are E. J. Grayndler, secretary Australian 
Workers’ Union, the largest labor organization in 
that commonwealth; John C. Valentine, secretary 


resident 


Kuomintang Party it was definitely stated that 
they were to lay aside their Communistic prin- 
ciples and render whole-hearted support to the 
principles of the Kuomintang, 

“To our great disappointment, however, the 
Communists have not hesitated to start their own 
peculiar activities and even to intrigue to destroy 
the Kuomintang Party by promoting 
within it. Wholesale abuses were heaped upon 
stanch supporters of the Kuomintang and de- 
nunciations were freely uttered against the prin- 
ciples and policies of the party. These actions 
have evidently been a base scheme to destroy the 
Kuomintang Party and on its ruins establish a 
Communistic regime.” 


schisms 


The arrest of these dangerous characters, it is 
stated, is not intended to curtail the orderly agi- 


tation of laborers and peasants in the liberation 
movement. 


es 
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tal Palace 


MARKET & EIGHTH STREETS 
Phone Park 8040 


Keen edges for dull appetites are read- 
ily realized by sharp buyers who cut 
their costs of living in taking advan- 
tage of the many attractive eatables to 
be found here at nominal prices. 

The Crystal Palace Market specializes 
in Foods that are Fit to Eat. 

THINK IT OVER. 
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SCREEN STAR OPPORTUNITY CONTEST 


Enrollment Closes June 23, 1927 
Under the Auspices of the I. A. T. S. E. 


San Francisco Local No. 162 


The movin 
ductions, 


g picture producers are looking for the typical San Francisco girl to star in coming pro- 


Queensland division Australian Locomotive Engi- 
neers’ Union; C. J. Munden, secretary South Aus- 
tralian Engineers’ and Metal Trades Federation; 
Archibald McInnes, South Australian Boilermak- 
ers’ Union. 


San Francisco is well known for its beautiful women. 

The enrollment blank below will enter you in the 
two-weeks’ film test in Harold Lloyd's and Metro G 
penses paid if you are one of the fortunate winners. 
you have an attractive one without cost. 


Send in your blank at once. 


Screen Star Opportunity Contest, with a chance at a 
oldwyn Mayer Studios at Hollywood, with all ex- 
You need not send a Photograph. We will see that 


Answering the query if organized labor in the 
United States is on the decline, President Green 
aud Secretary Morrison showed that trade union- 
ism is increasing, both in spirit and numerically. 
“\Ve have passed from the abnormal war period 
and are now enjoying a substantial growth,” said 
President Green. 

\imerican Federation of Labor Vice-President 
Noonan reviewed the so-called “American plan” 
movement, which was launched following the de- 
mobilization of 4,000,000 soldiers. It was hoped, 
said Mr. Noonan, that the scramble for jobs would 


j 
be So 


Entrants must be at least 18 years of age. 
to the contest. 


J Send al] communications to the Screen Star Opportunity Contest, 507-508 Loew’s Warfield Theatre Build- 
ing, 988 Market Street, San Francisco, California. Prospect 1728. 


boo 


No girl with professional theatrical experience admitted 
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The MISSION-SIXTEENTH MARKET 


WHERE YOUR DOLLAR BUYS MORE 


See Friday Evening Papers for Remarkable Values Offered by All Departments 
WE HAVE PROVIDED A PARKING SPACE FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE—USE IT! 


weer ewe ee 


wild that the unions’ lines would collapse. 
lhe labor visitors are interested in the nation- 
wide organization of the American Federation of 
abor and the manner in which city central and 
state bodies are linked up with headquarters in 


; : 
Washington. 


In Australia, they say, there is no 
iederation of state organizations or city central 
bodies, as in this country. Each state and city cen- 
tral body is an independent unit. The workers are 
Now considering plans to maintain closer relations. 
The reason for present conditions is the immense 
territory of the Australian commonwealth and the 
vast spaces between communities. These distances 
can be understood when it is known that Australia, 
with a population of 6,000,000 persons, is as large 
as the United States with 125,000,000. 

The language test for immigrants is rigidly 
applied to Asiatics because of Australia’s relative 
close proximity to the Far East. 
uota law, as in the United States. 

> 
COMMUNISTS ARRESTED. 

Kuomintang (National) Party of Canton, 
believed the solemn promises of Commu- 
that they would uphold the principle of 
‘na for the Chinese,” rather than foment dis- 
! and revolution. 

* party 
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The First Bank in the 
Mission District 


SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 


THE COST—Slightly over One Cent a Day 
THE RES UL T — Security — No Worry 


Leave your valuables in a Safe Deposit Box 
or Store Your Suit Cases, Bulky Packages, 
and Trunks in this Bank while on your 
vacation. Storage Rates on Application. 


THE BANK OF CALIFORNIA 


Mission Branch 


There is no 


Member Federal Reserve System 
The Sixteenth Street and Julian Avenue 
China, 


THE MISSION BRANCH 
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WAR VETERANS FACE LOSS. 

Forty billion dollars worth of war-time insur- 
ance will be lost forever unless reclaimed before 
July 2, 1927, by World War veterans. Valuable 
information regarding the greatest bargain ever 
offered by Uncle Sam can now be obtained from 
any local office of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau. The San Francisco Regional Office is lo- 
cated at 814 Mission street. Write or telephone 
immediately for full information. Only 15 days 
to go. Remember, July 2, 1927, is the absolute 
dead line, 


SIGNS OF A CHANGE. 
“Why, hello, Jimmy, I hear you lost your job 
in the department store.” 


now in control of Canton has dis- 
‘ered that a leopard cannot change its spots, 
the Communists are jailed. 
s information is contained in a Chinese news 
'’e, Issued from Canton and just received at 
ican Federation of Labor headquarters. 
Communists are shown to have worked 
Id trick of “boring from within.” The news 


‘tells this story, so well known to American 
unionists: 


“Oh, yes, I got fired.” 
“You got fired? How did that happen?” 


“Oh, I just took a sign from a lady’s shirt waist 
and put it on a bathtub.” 


“And you got fired for that? Well, tell me what 
the sign read.” 


“It said, ‘How would you like to see your best 
girl in this for $2.7 


57 


nen the Communists were admitted into the 
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QUOTATION MYSTERIOUS FAKE. 
International Labor News Service.) 

Printers’ Ink, recognized authority in the ad- 
vertising field, has asked the help of International 
and its affiliated labor publi- 
cations in stopping the practice of crediting Print- 
Ink with a that 
never published. 


(By 


Labor News Service 


ers’ quotation which magazine 
For years labor papers have been publishing a 

quotation about as follows: 

advertising 

in compari- 


for example, 


better 


newspaper, 


“A labor paper is a far 
an ordinary 
A labor paper, 


5000 subscribers, 


medium than 
son with circulation. 
value to the 


having is of more 


business man who advertises in it than an ordinary 
paper with 24,000 subscribers.” 

In that or some similar form the quotation has 
been credited to Printers’ Ink, 
“When this statement was first called to our 
attention by one of we made a 
thorough search of our files back to the very first 
in an effort to find either the item itself or 
some statement upon which it might pardonably 
e based. 


which now says: 


our subscribers 


issue, 


Our search revealed nothing that was 


even remotely suggestive of such conclusions 
can state our positive belief that Printers’ 
Ink never made an investigation of this kind and 


never expressed any 


any 
and we 


such opinion. 

the first time the 
appeared in our columns was in 
the issue of February 15, 1917, when we quoted it 
for i¢ purpose of making public denial 
authenti 


“As far as we can ascertain, 


quotation ever 


the specif 


to its 
News 
Printers’ 
labor press that the 
should not be used. 
fairness 


International Labor Service is glad to 
informing the 
quotation is not genuine and 
Printers’ Ink has shown its 
broad understanding of labor’s 


rights and its fundamental principles in so many 


co-operate with Ink in 


and its 


ways that this return co-operation should be given 
freely. 

No one has been able to discover how the quo- 
on achieved circulation. It remains a mystery. 


tati 


it is not genuine should be sufficient to end 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


) 

.] 

' 

' 

} The concerns named below are on the “We 
} Don’t Patronize List’? of the San Francisco 
} Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions 
; and sympathizers are requested to cut this 
; out and post it. 

; American Tobacco Company. 

} Block, J, Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 

Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 

¢ Compton's Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 
Compton's Quick Lunch, 144 Ellis. 

4 Chas. Corriea & Bro., Poultry, 425 Wash- 
ington Street. 

Fostor’s Lunches. 

E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 

} of Dread- 
} naught and Bodyguard Overalls. 

' 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

‘ 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

‘ 

' 

’ 

' 

' 
i] 


Goldstone Bros., manufacturers 
Great Western Tea Company, 2388 Mission. 
Market Street R. R. 

National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 
Regent Theatre. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 1600 Fillmore. 
Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission. 

Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 

Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 

Traung Label & Litho Co. 

Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 

Mann Manufacturing Company, Berkeley. 
All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair. 
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Meeting called to order at 8:15 p.m. by Presi- 
dent Wm. P. Stanton. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 

Communications—Filed—Minutes of the Build- 
ing Trades Council. From Retail Clerks No. 432, 
requesting all trade unionists to shop before 6 p.m. 
From the secretary to the Governor of Massachu- 
setts, acknowledging receipt of Council’s communi- 
cation relative to the Sacco and Vanzetti cases. 
From the Central Labor Council of Los Angeles, 
stating that the trouble between the Glass Blowers 
and the Electric Products Corporation has been 
adjusted. 

Referred to the Radio Committee—From Cen- 
tral Labor Council of Chicago, thanking Council 
for assisting in having permit granted for broad- 
casting station. 

Referred to Joint Labor Day Committee—From 
the Retail Shoe Clerks’ Union for F. J. Donworth, 
vice Frank O’Brien, as delegate to that commit- 
tee. 

Request Complied With—From the California 
Society for Crippled Children, requesting publicity 
relative to the work of the society. From the In- 
Allied Printing Trades Association, 
Mass., relative to the union label on all 
literature. 


ternational 
Boston, 


Report of Executive Committee—Recommended 
indorsement of the wage scale and agreement of 
Hatters’ Union No. 23, subject to the approval of 
their international union. Report concurred in. 


Reports of Unions—lIron, Steel and Tin Work- 
ers—Donated $80.00 to the Molders’ Defense 
Fund; have signed an agreement with employers 
for one year. Culinary Workers—Have signed up 
with the hamburg stand, known as the Sandwich 
Mill; are carrying on against the others. Street 
Carmen—Will give a social at the Geary Street 
3arn, Saturday evening, June 11, at which time 
the Mayor will discuss the bond election; all 
delegates were invited to attend. Auto Mechanics 
—Are progressing with organizing work; will 
hold an open meeting June 28th. Electrical Work- 
ers No. 6—Have elected Harry Briggaerts and 
Frank Chazel as delegates to international con- 
Butchers No. 115—Have been served 
with an injunction; endorsed Progress Bonds as 
advised by the Council. Electrical Workers No. 
151—Voted to parade on Labor Day. Upholster- 
ers—Are carrying on against several shops; hope 
for settlement in the near future. 


vention. 


Report of Law and Legislative Committee—Re- 
ported having held two meetings on the question 
of endorsing the War Memorial Bonds. After 
hearing both sides of the question, committee rec- 
ommended that the Council reiterate its former 
decision to leave the matter of voting in favor of 
a $4,000,000 bond issue for the completion of the 
War Memorial to the individual judgment of the 
membership and that the Council take no official 
action on said proposal. Report adopted. 


Report of Joint Labor Day Committee—Com- 
mittee organized by electing James Gallagher, 
president; vice-president, Wm. Conboy; secretary, 
John A. O’Connell; assistant secretary, Tom Con- 
nors; treasurer, J. J. McTiernan; sergeant-at-arms, 
P. O’Brien; assistant sergeant-at-arms, Dan 
Dougherty. Moved and seconded that the usual 
program of a parade and literary exercises be pre- 
pared; motion carried. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills, and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

Receipts—$420.08. Expenses—$3075.98. 

Council adjourned at 8:45 p.m. 


Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR NEWS. 

Norway: New Wage Agreement—The Cannery’ 
Association has just announced the success{y] 
conclusion of negotiations between the represenja- 
tives of the packers and the employees in the fish- 
canning industry for a new wage scale to take ‘he 
place of the wages paid under the old agreeme at, 
which expired April 1, 1927. 

Poland: Migration—A migratory movement of 
Polish farm labor to Germany is reported, with an 
estimated total of 20,000 of such migrants since 
the first of the year. 

Scotland: Woolen Trades—The South-of-Seot- 
land woolen trades are enjoying a better level of 
activity than a month ago. Many firms are now 
resuming full scale of operations and numbers of 
skilled employees have resumed work in their old 
positions. 

Sweden: Lockout Averted—The conclusion of a 
new agreement between the employers’ associa- 
tion and the North Sweden timber floaters has 
averted the lockout of approximately 40,000 men 
in the sawmill and wood-pulp industries. The new 
agreement is valid until February 1, 1929. 

Sumatra: Increased Labor Demand—As a re- 
sult of the increased production and continued ex- 
pansion of the plantation industries, there was a 
considerably increased demand for estate laborers 
in Sumatra east coast plantations in 1926, the total 
number of laborers employed by the plantation 
industries having reached 262,118 at the close of 
the year, as compared with 235,200 at the close 
of 1925. 

o___—_—_ 

Organized labor of Texas is discussing a state- 
controlled workmen’s compensation act. At the 
recent convention of the Texas State Federation 
of Labor officials were authorized to inquire into 
the advisability of a referendum petition to change 
the Texas constitution so that the state can finance 
this compensation system. 

Se 

Trade unions exist as a means of protecting the 
workers. The union label aims to help in accom- 
plishing that purpose. Unionists should use it in 
order to make it effective. Demand it on all the 
things you purchase from merchants. They will 
then appreciate the fact that pa a Nahe: PON SOR age 4) mean business. 


Quality First 


UNITED STATES 
LAUNDRY 


Telephone 
Market 1721 


or Ea ae eer eee ae 
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| 
Finest Work on Shirts 
and Collars 


CLEAN LIGHT AIRY | 


FLOOR SPACE 
FOR RENT 


SUITABLE FOR 
LIGHT MANUFACTURING 
AND SALESROOM 


ALSO STORAGE SPACE IN 
BASEMENT 
APPLY 
W. N. BRUNT BUILDING 


111 SEVENTH STREET 
NEAR MISSION 8S". 


Cor. MINNA ST. 
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DRASTIC ANTI-UNION CLAUSE. 


iy a vote of 275 to 120 the House of Commons 
; Great Britain passed Clause 2 of the Trades 
Union Bill, which makes it illegal for a union to 
expel a member who refuses to join a strike that 
has been held “illegal” by the court. 


\Vhere the clause is violated, the worker may | 


for damages and “compensation.” This opens 

, wide road for onslaught on union funds by 
Conservative magistrates. 

Debate on the clause was marked by bitterness 

aveinst ,strike-breakers by members of the Labor 


Party. Attacks on the government for proposing | 


the bill were overlooked in the barrage against 
vorkers who refuse to join a movement for im- 
proving conditions. 

“Blackleg” was the mildest term used. One 
labor member said the bill was a counterpart to 

Victoria Cross (awarded by the government 
jor deeds of heroism) and offered the following 
design for it: An inscription at the top, “The 
deserts his comrades in the day of their struggle.” 
Emblem in the center, a pig and a pipe. 

“That will show who is responsible for the bill,” 
said the Labor member, with an evident allusion 
io Prime Minister Baldwin’s fondness for pipe 
smoking. 

rhe trade unionists are arousing the country 
avainst the bill, although the Conservatives’ huge 
najority assures its passage. At one recent week- 
end more than 300 meetings were held through- 
out England and Scotland. 

At one of these gatherings Secretary Citrine of 

British Trade Union Congress said: “It is one 
thing to pass the bill, but another to make it 
operative.” 


the 


o___ 
JUDGE LINDSEY LOSES. 


iy the refusal of a review by the United States 
Supreme Court, Judge Ben Lindsey of Denver 
seems to lose the office in which he has served 
ith such distinction. The board of elections gave 
him the office, his opponent contested the result, 
but died before the contest was settled. The 
idow carried on the fight—and Lindsey loses. 
Somehow, so much of the case as has come into 
the public prints seems to indicate that here is a 
» not settled on its merits—another case of 
reaction winning unjustly. The worst of it is that 
the children of Denver lose more than Lindsey, 
their friend and protector. 


TO HOLDERS OF 


SECOND LIBERTY LOAN BONDS 


EXCHANGE OFFERING OF NEW TREASURY 
BONDS 


Notice is given of a new offering of UNITED 
STATES TREASURY BONDS, dated June 15, 1927, 
and bearing interest from that date at the rate of 

43 per cent. The bonds will mature in twenty 
years, but may be called for redemption after six- 
teen years. 


Second Liberty Loan bonds will be accepted in 
exchange at par. Accrued interest on the Second 
Liberty bonds offered for exchange will be paid as 
of June 15, 1927. 


Second Liberty Loan bonds have been called for 
Payment on November 15, 1927, and will cease to 
bear interest on that date. Holders of such bonds 
who desire to take advantage of the exchange offer 
should consult their bank or trust company at once. 
The exchange privilege will be available for a lim- 
ited period only, and may expire about June 15th. 

urther information may be obtained from banks 
°r (rust companies, or from any Federal Reserve 


Bank. 


i A. W. MELLON, 
b Wee Secretary of the Treasury. 
Fi ington, May 31, 1927. 


SACCO-VANZETTI CASE. 


The American Federation of Labor stands on 
principle when it asks for judicial or executive 
relief for Sacco and Vanzetti. 

The condemned men believe in a social theory 
that is shunned by organized labor, but this is 
not the issue. Neither is their innocence or guilt 
under discussion. 

The Massachusetts law provides that the trial 
judge shall pass on pleas for a new trial. In other 
states appellate courts review such appeals. 

Affidavits charge Judge Thayer, the trial judge, 
with expressing opinions hostile to the accused 
during and after the trial. He refused to grant 
a new trial and the State Supreme Court rules that 
he is acting under the law. 

As the case now stands, two men under sen- 
tence of death claim they have not had a fair 
trial and that a biased judge refuses to order a 
new trial because they are radicals. 

Organized labor insists that the fundamentals 


i ; POL 1 houl igi li i 7 
jackleg’s reward,” and underneath, “To him who ; of law should be rigidly applied in every case, 


regardless of the political or social views of the 
accused, 
EQUAL WAGES TO WOMEN. 

In a pamphlet issued by the United States 
Women’s Bureau at Washington, D.C., it is stated 
that wages should be based on occupation and not 
on sex or race. 

“This is suggested from a well-founded convic- 
tion,” the bureau states, “that low wages for 
women are a menace to the individual woman, to 
the family and to the community as a whole.” 

The pamphlet is entitled “Short Talks About 
Working Women.” Several theories of low-wage 
employers are demolished. Women are reminded 
that in the absence of wage commissions or labor 
organizations, individual bargaining prevails. 

“Compelled by necessity,” it is stated, ‘a woman 
must work for whatever the employer will pay, 
and the phrase ‘individual bargaining’ becomes a 
myth instead of a reality.” 

Another myth is the claim that women merely 
work for “pin money” and are not a fixture in 
industry. 

“Women’s wages,” the bureau says, “are still 
based on the old theory that they have no family 
responsibilities as wage earners, with results dis- 
astrous to that life and health for the maintenance 
of which they are responsible. 

“The lower wages for women in industrial 
occupations have a distinct influence on the wages 
of men. Any industrial group working for less 
than the standard which prevails in industry will 
have the effect of lowering the wage standard of 
all employees.” 


&- 
WORLD WAR VETERANS. 

World War veterans: The last call has been is- 
sued—July 2, 1927, is the last day—the rush is 
swamping Veterans’ Bureau offices—only twenty 
days to go. Veterans should not delay in reclaim- 
ing their war-time insurance. Now is the time to 
act. Come and get the greatest insurance bargain 
the insurance world has ever produced. No veteran 
should be without it. After July 2, 1927, all insur- 
ance which has not been reclaimed will be re- 
turned to the vaults of “Uncle Sam” and the great- 
est opportunity of the age will be lost forever. 
Veterans who have not taken action should imme- 
diately get in touch with the San Francisco office 
of the U. S. Veterans’ Bureau, Room 600, Sixth 
Floor, New Bulletin Building, 814 Mission street, 
San Francisco, or telephone Garfield 3466 for full 
details. Remember, July 2, 1927, is the absolute 
dead line. 
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MARKET AT 4TH. SAN FRANCISCO 


SUMMERFIELD & HAINES 


UNION-MADE CLOTHING 


Cor. 


Agents 
Sixth & Market. CARHARTT OVERALLS 


BENDER’S 


The Family Shoe Store 
2412 Mission St., near Twentieth 
Packard Shoes Martha Washington 


for Men Shoes for Women 


BUY IT TODAYII! 
‘SURE DEATHTO ARGENTINE ANTS. 


NOT DANGEROUS TO CHILDREN OR FOOD 
YOU NEEDED IT YESTERDAY 


Phone Kearny 1540 
UNION LABEL CLOTHES 


ASS %ston 


830 MARKET STREET 
Rooms 207-210 Gillette Building 


Second Floor Corner Ellis Street 


FURNITURE 
DRAPERIES 


CARPETS 


On the 
EASIEST TERMS 


EASTERN 
OUTFITTING CO. 


1017 MARKET STREET, ABOVE SIXTH 


STOVES 
BEDDING 


We Give and Redeem American Trading 
Stamps 


THE KNACK OF “GETTING ON” 


is not, as some think, a matter of luck; but of 
ability to settle the spending question in the 
RIGHT way. Practice this daily and you 
soon acquire the habit of thrift. The next 
step is to deposit regularly in a savings 
account. 


HUMBOLDT BANK 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL TRUST 
783 Market Street, near Fourth 
San Francisco, Calif. 


DRINK CASWELL’S COFFEE 


GEO W. CASWELL CO. 


442 2nd St. 


See 
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FRANCISCO'S 
UNION 
SHOE 

STORES 
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Phil ele 


825 MARKET ST. AND MISSION AT 22D 
SAN FRANCISCO 


BE A SPORT! 


Get out of the rut! Step out Smartly 
shod in a pair of our Summer 
Weight Sport Oxfords. 

Here are two 
of them 
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MISSION STORE 
OPEN 


SATURDAY 
EVENINGS 
Until 9:30 


4 
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Brief Items of Interest 


Organized meat cutters of Tacoma, Wash., have 


signed an agreement with the Retail Butchers’ 


Cilation. 


men employed on the Canadian Northern 


ad are urging a conference of all railway 


ns in Canada to obtain the 40-hour week and 


increased 
InCTreaseda 


wages. 


Officers of the Washington State Federation of 


Labor have issued the call for the annual conven- 
tion to be held at Centralia beginning July 18. 
Pedro have estab- 


the five-day week on new work. It is ex- 


Organized painters of San 


at all old work will be cleaned up within 


rs of Portland, Ore., suspended work 
a five-day week and raise wages $1 


to enforce 


a day. 

Arrangements have been about completed for 
the program at the picnic of the Molders’ Union, 
which is to be held at California Park, near San 
Rafael, on Sunday, June 19th. This is an annual 
event held by the organization and the commit- 
tee in charge are confident that the plans they 
have in mind will make it the greatest of the many 
outings of the union. The detailed program will 
be announced shortly. 

All meat markets and pork stores will remain 
22, 1927, 


closed all day Wednesday, June 22, 
lies and friends to be pres- 


to allow 
all butchers, their far 


ent at the 35th annual Butchers’ Day celebration 
of the Butchers’ Board of Trade of San Francisco 
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The next meeting of the Joint Labor Day Com- 
mittee will take place on the evening of Saturday, 
June 18th, at which time the chairman, James 
Gallagher, will announce the names of the various 
sub-committees for the handling of the different 
features of the Labor Day celebration this year. 
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Whether there will be a parade this year depends 
upon the action taken by the affiliated unions, 
though it is the opinion of the majority of the 
members of the committee that it is desirable to 
hold the usual parade. If, however, a sufficient 
number of unions do not indicate that they will 
participate, there will be no parade. 

Trade unions exist as a means of protecting the 
workers, The union label aims to help in accom- 
plishing that purpose. 

ee 
LANDIS AWARD SLIPS. 

The Citizens’ Committee to Enforce the Landis 
Award are worried at the increasing number of 
building contractors who have repudiated the 
anti-union shop views of Federal Judge Landis. 

In a booklet describing its activities, the com- 
mittee expresses disappointment because national 
contractors are again operating on a union basis. 

The committee was formed several years ago 
at a meeting of civic bodies which agreed to sup- 
port the Landis award and fasten the anti-union 
shop on the Chicago building industry. 

A determined effort is being made, the booklet 
States, to nullify the committee’s work. Prospec- 
tive builders are asked to insist on Landis award 
conditions. The difficulty in carrying out this pro- 
gram is that skilled craftsmen are in the unions 
and refuse to work under conditions unsatisfac- 
tory to them. 

The committee has raised more than $3,000,000 
to enforce its low-wage program. 

eee 

government in business” received an- 
other jolt when the United States Supreme Court 
ruled that freight cars owned by private companies 
are subject to orders of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The court sustained a ruling by 
the commission that these privately owned cars 
shall be counted in the pro rata assignment of 
cars to coal mines in times of coal shortage. 
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ANNUAL BUTCHERS’ CELEBRATION. 


The 35th annual Butchers’ Day celebration of 
the Butchers’ Board of Trade of San Francisco, 
in conjunction with the Meat Dealers’ Associa. 
tions of San Mateo County, Santa Clara County 
and other Bay cities’ organizations, will be held 
on Wednesday, June 22, 1927, at Saratoga Auto 
Camp Grounds, Santa Clara County—a very de- 
sirable picnic grounds beneath the spreading oaks 
on the living stream, El Quito Creek; with tables 
and seating capacity for 3000 persons; outside 
platform; barbecue, pits, ete., which are 
yours exclusively for the day. A cordial inyita- 
tion is extended to all butchers, their families and 
friends. As the majority of our customers really 
seem like old friends, we are desirous of making 
them part of the family and request them to enjoy 
the fun and frolic of our celebration. All arrange- 
ments for the reception and entertainment of the 
record-breaking attendance which is expected are 
nearly completed by the committee in 
have 


dance 


charge, 
exhausted every effort to make this 
day's celebration a gala one for those who have 
the good fortune and good judgment to attend. [i 
you missed the celebration of last year, you cer- 
tainly were out of luck. But don’t despair, you 
have a chance to make up for what you missed if 
attend this Games of all kinds 
and description, including a tug-of-war between 
married men from the Butchers’ Board of Trade 
and Butchers’ Union No. 115. A carnival of fun 
for the kiddies, not forgetting a merry-go-round 
and other amusements. 


who 


you celebration. 


The grounds are easy of access, 48 miles from 
San Francisco on main highway, turning to the 
right at Sunnyvale a distance one 
short block from the town of Saratoga, and just 
off the paved highway. Very secluded, and natura 
surroundings are unsurpassed. May be reache: 
by train from Third and Townsend streets, San 
Francisco, to Palo Alto; at Palo Alto take Penin 
sular Electric car direct to grounds; distance to 
walk, half block. For persons from San Jose an 
Vicinity arrangements be made with the 
Peninsular Electric Railway Company for specia 
excursion rates; half block of 
grounds. 
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WORRYING ABOUT IT. 


The hardest work you ever do 
Is worrying about it; 

What makes an hour resemble two 
ls worrying about it. 

The time goes mighty slowly when 

You sit and sigh and sigh again, 

And think of the work ahead, and then 
Keep worrying about it. 


Just buckle up and buckle in— 
Quit worrying about it. 

By work, not worry, you will win— 
Quit worrying about it. 

A task is easy, once begun; 

It has its labor and its fun. 

So grab ahold and do it, son— 
Quit worrying about it. 
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